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ABSTRACT / ' • | ■ 

/ Hany. middle-aged children care for their aging 
parents, i.eJ f they both care for and care about the parent (s) . The 
emotional and cognitive responses of mid"dle,-aged children to their 
aged parents or parents-in-law were; examined through interviews with 
51 middle-aged adults. Responses were analyzed to determine the v, 
level, type and range of concerns respondents had regarding the 
well-being of-: their aged parents and the burden of parent-caring. 
Host respondents displayed a high overall leve^l. of concern. Women 
were/more likely Chan .men to display concern at higher levels; 
respondents^ sharing a 'tiome with a parent were riore likely than 
respondents from different households to display higher levels of 
concern. Type of concern varied somewhat according to sex of 
respondent and living arrangements. Very few /respondents indicated 
any burdens associated with parent-caring. Findings indicated that 
parent-caring' may better prepare a child f or \ his own: old .age and, 
consequently , his ability to adapt to 
Findings also illustrate the need for 
^mi^dliB^rgedT child about the nature of old age 



aging may; be ^strengthened* 
programs /to educate the 



aged parents 
(Authbr/NRB) 



and the appropriate strategy for 



the 
obta 



care required by 
ining Assistance, 
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Thdzs*. gaper is consumed witib teaptixaig some of tefe emotional and cognitive : 
responses of. middle-ageS children tto carsnsg far* their ^eMerly parents . Four 
questions are. addressed: fea* what extent Sd middle-aged: xhildren of:- aged parents 
report jfee Jdfng burdenedSby their -pgrant— casing duties ; \uU mt is the- degree of 
concern :s%ey voice aboir-^therproblcffis of agfmg their pm — its face; what are some 
conditions under which t^hese tEeelfogss &£z birrikn and comssrn might. &e heartened; 
and what aspects of p aasats al atgiisrg caase the parent-car3=tg. child^rhe jnosr. worry? 
Armed with this knowledge, pad^^K3»3r^ mare eSactive in. dsnrelxrping and 
targeting services deslgm&^z> ^^pfotfr ml^ idddlEr-a^£ cctdld in perfccnnarce of . : 
filial duties*. In addiition^ suchi i nrtorsrf rlmca msx provfife insight as to* how~parent 
caring children will adjust "to p^&leims of old-age. 



For purposes of: clard±±T23ixrnr^ it is necessary tt ^tcablish ■■"nnsst xsr.meant 
by the term parent-caring. As u.y3££lhBPe., efts* condBpt ^^P s moiB^±isa' j;ust the 
day-to-day service's "which the. ctrOd ipTorafciass reheg car,xng~5or his oriii^r raged 
parent (i.e. , . shopping, es"cort±ng« fl*x£ otraSng: feusehoBl tsks, phys±c2Elj.csxe, 
sharing leisure time,- etc.). -An^?ually o^pOrli^nt coiuusiuent of parje2^:c2Ei33ig 
is/ the emotional investment of . the ritfilid Arn cacing; abattfc :the welf arer -of ::tfe old 
parson. Presumably, even children wito t^sid© ttoo far :fenm a parent to perform 
t lie functions enumerated above --sssr Idilr^lr 3a» 1&e worried ^b out the physical^and. 
emotional problems of their old fsrsfifcrs. Mditxpnally , a child, is likely ro 
Jorry about his or her elderly -paE^r^t ssr&n ff 'fire, old! ^i&r-son -is not in. neai.of 
the child's assistance. As the is fcg&gg, used^here^ then, both caring for 

and caring about one f s aged parents qualifies ^ child as. a parent-carer. 

f • . — 

\ 

SIGNIFICANT OF TE 3BfflBLEM 

The large number of middle-aged cMi£r srn wi t h -elder ly parents and the high 
rate with which ehey act as parental csaaSQ&fiES indicate the need for research 
designed to examine the impact of paren&csnilT^; on the middle-aged child. Sta- 
tistics are lacking to show'the proportion c£ Jniidala-aged individuals who have 
surviving parents. This is in contrastrrto the abundant figures^ counting :the per- 



ceimzge of elderly with living children. Murray (1973) in reporting census data,/ 
offers some findings of the. former type, revealing that for persons 58-59 years' " 
of aye, 25% have one aging parent alive, while JL out of every 10 persons aged 58 to 

both parents -still living. These figures will be higher for middle-aged . 
persons who are somewhat younger and are probably higher still in 1980. . Another 
indeacis offered in census data reported by Sheppard (1978) showing that, whileinl97C 
the ntio of persons 80+ to persons between- 60 and . 64 was 46:100, by thr year 
2000, it will have increased to the point where 79 persons over 80 will be alive 
for every 100 between the ages of 60 and 64. 

Although it can be argued that these, numbers reveal little about the will- 
ingness and ability of middle-aged children to provide any support needed by their 
old Parent, it is one of the most accepted and repeated findings in the geron-\ 
tological literature that elderly persons are usually well provided for by their 
families and that the central figure in their care is the adult child (Shanas, 
1979; T.obin and Kulys, 1979 ; Troll, 1970; Sussman and Burchinal,, 1968; Shanas 
and Streib, 1965). Indices frequently cited as evidence of the strength of the ■ 
parent-child relationship in the care-taking of" old people relate to the high 
frequency of contact between the two generations and the close proximity of most 
dSd people to at least one child (Shanas,. 1979). 

/Exploration into the phenomenology of parent-caring becomes .even more im- 
portant when it is considered that ^the need for middle-aged children to provide 
surh care will increase in the future. Demographic projections hold- that, while - 
the number and proportion of all elderly will be' rising for the foreseeable. ' 
future, the largest increases are expected to be' among the oldest, frailest and 
most dependent elderly. While the proportion of young-old persons aged" 65-74 is 
expected to rise by almost twenty percentage points, the elderly over jage 80 
are expected .to increase by a full 67%. Thus not only will there be more old 
people, but a greater percentage of the elderly will require assistance W 
support from their children. ^ 

• In addition, data exist which, lead to the conclusion that parent-caring 
is likely to grow increasingly more difficult, both emotionally and physically, 
for future cohorts of middle-aged children. First, .parent-caring grows increas- " "- 
ingly stressful as. the' aged parent becomes more and more frail, and, as we have 
just seen it, is precisely .this very frail sub-group of elderly which will be . . ' . 



growing* at the fastest pace- Second, due to increases in longevity which have 
offset the significant biological decrements of aging until well into the ^eighth 
decade of life, it will become increasingly common to find. young-old children, 
■themselves confronting the' onset of o?.d-age, caring for old-old. parents . (Sae • 
Neugarten, i974, for a discussion of differences festween the young-old and old- 
old.) It is likely, that , facedirwith .declining strength and poorer health,, itifaese 
young-old children may be rendered less capable of: ^providing adequately for- the 
ever increasing needs of their aged parents. FinalELy', as parent-caring becranes • 
increasingly the responsibility of the late middle-aged child, ic'may, for a 
growing number of them, begin to coincide and conflict with the pDst-parentaiL 
fxeedoms they will have just hegun to enjoy (Neugarten and Datan, 1974: Tobiir 
:md Kulys, 1979)-. The resulting emotional conflict is likely to :be troublesome 
for iaany of these late middle-aged children. 

Information about the phenomenology of parent-caring may also be useful 
for our understanding of how people are prepared for and are able to adapt to 
old-age. The increasing number of middle-aged childrejx-^ith aged parents may v 
through observation of the old people in their lives, ^be learning a great deal 
about' what to expect in old-age. If the middle-aged individuals use this infor- 
mation, they may be experiencing a preparation for old-age not of ten afforded 
previous generations of middle-aged persons. Once it is known hoy much middle- 
aged children are observing/ about the years which lie ahead for them, further 
research will be* needed to determine how this information was used and whether 
or not it assisted the individuals who received it in adapting more smoothly or 
more successfully to old-age. The present research represents the first step 
toward this end. ... 

" y ' ' ' 

1 ' B ACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

In light of the above, it is difficult to understand why the efforts^f 
researchers have not been invested to any significant degree toward examining 
the effects of parent-caring cm the middle-aged child. Review of the literature 
reveals that, instead, researchers have concentrated on- discovering the extent 
to which children are performing their filial duties arid, more generally, keep- 
ing in touch with their parents , and on. examining the nature of services- ex- 
changed by aging parents and.' their adult children (Sussman and Burch trials 1968; 
Johnson and Bursk, 1977; Nimkoff , 1962; Shana.o, 1968; Tobin and Kulys \ 1S79) . 
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in comparison to their a-ged .mbt?*ers asaSti young- adult daughters . The a thors ±a— 
terpreted ~his. response as -due to the? Combined effect of "csring' f or an aged 
mother and., simultaneously^ vthe middl&r-aged woman beginning to notice the onsset 
of age-related problems inr.the self* 

As for.. findings caicsrning the rrasrxrre of the problems- of aged parents 
which are most difficult far their adiilt children to deal with, the litera- 
ture appears to suggest that providing rcnr the physical meeds of an old perscrr 
is less "problematic thsn raping with :£rier-«rot ional ■ problems: one 1 s elderly pareics 
face in attempting ronssmsate forfeitr isses (Simos, 1973; Troll, 1970)- 
However, the fincx&$3 nf Srad and SatEsbu^n; (1963) indicate that demands for 
excessive attenti^^ ndz±he need to provit\^inursing care caused their respon- 
dents to suffer^r^ -T- zt±ans on employ^nerri: .possibilities , on social and leisure 
time activities r^nd xc suited in an emergencerof physical and mental ailments in 
family members. "Thus ir remains to be :5&eii whether it is the instumental 
needs or the emc ion^I problems of the el^exly which are the more difficult for 
middle-aged children t;; handle. 

To the airr~-Tr f s knowledge, only ol' !L researcher has attemped to systemati- 
cally explore .ti^ phenomenology of parent**- caring- Lieberman (1978) was interested 
in ferreting our ^demographic dif f erences^ iin the mindsets of adult children with 
regard to three^spects of parent-caritgg; perception of changes c .in the aged 
parent, the exp^rxence of parent concern, and the utilization of outside sources 

of assistance. Her 807, 20-70 year old respondents were asked, if , either their 

. . . ./ 

parents or parents- in-law had exhibited;: any one or more of four '^changes over a 

four year period . prior to the interview; 'declining health, financial difficulties, 
increased dependency on the childNfor moral support. and advice, or the need to re- 
quire move- of the respondent 1 s time * energy or money. Respondents who reported 
having been aware of parental change were then asked how preoccupied they were 
with these changes and also b;>w troubled they were about them. Finally, those 
persons who reported being 'somewhat or very troubled' by parental changes were 
asked if- they had sought outside assistance. 3L 

Her findings indicated that over one-half of all respondents reported be- 
ing aware of changes taking place in their aging parents or ^parents-in-law in at 
least one of the four problem areas. Women were found to report awareness of 
change more frequently than men and persons over the age of 35\^re^sMghtly . 
more likely to report- changes than were younger respondents betweerPTfF.and 35. 
.Residential proximity was not related to the perception of parental change. 



Of the respondents who reported -perceiving changes in thsfr- eltJerly 
parents or parects-i.n-J.aw, 45% reported being preoccupied > by tfese: changes 
occasionally. An additional 19% indicated that they were concsn^ii about:, 
them often' or most of xhe time'. When asked the extent to whicfcthsse changes 
were troublesome, 41% of. .respondents felt that they were somewhat :or very 
troubled by the changes: and the intensity oi expressed concern zrrsss=; with age 
in the women respondents. Of persons who reported being somewhst: "or very 
troubled by parental cbsnge, 68% revealed having -sought' he3^ fmr. same outside 
source,, and for these rrespondents 9 \ the only other life events Srr wlrtch 
assistance was- obtained-.;more often concerned issues of the resrsrrdent's own 
health or physical or sacial problems centering on their childrsenu 

One additional finding of interest for tihe present research concerned 
the nature of changes most frequently perceived by the child. S&rious health 
changes, or increased dependency on children for moral support, rtime or energy 
were reported three times more often than financial need. Lieberman concludes 
that her findings; indicate that for a sizeable proportion of .respondents, 
parent-caring was burdensome emotionally and that che burden was greatest for 
middle-aged cteughteiTs and daughters-in-law. « j . 

While her results represent a significant contribution to the literature 
on the impact of parent-caring on the middle-aged child, there are a few/ 
questions which remain unanswered. First, while Lieberman reveals what aspects of 
parental change the middle-aged child is aware of, the reader is ncrt: able to 
ascertain which of the four problem areas were most troubling to the child. 
Additionally, although we are told that children are equally likely to be cog- 
nizant of parental change no matter how. fair or near they live to their old par- 
ens,™ data are presented which directly test the relationship, if any, 
between residential proximity and the extent to which adult children are troubled 
by parental change. It is possible that more frequent contact with one.'s aged 
parents, such as would probably occur when residing in the same home with them, 
may lead adult children who share their homes, in this way to voice more con- 
cern over their parents 1 welfare than children whose exposure, to the problems ■ /. 
their parents; face is much lower. Finally, by offering only the fbur areas. of 
change presented in assessing parent concern, Lieberman precluded the possible x 
appearance of other perceived changes and areas of concern. The present research 
will attempt to replicate Lieberman's findings and to extend them by exploring 
further the questions outlined ;above . / 



3BESEARCH QUESTIONS 




In .addition to rep 3fsz=s: sn anH extension of Lieberman's work, two.speci-' 
fic questions . regarding -fee ^fect of caring for an elderly, parent will be ex- 
plored. ; First-," no empirical ^research has *been done which analyzed the . extent ■.. 
to which middle-aged chi TflTP n :f ind parent-caring to be a burden. The absence 
of such research indicates the presence of an .; implicit assumption 'that most 
middle-aged children easily adapt to the filial role and do not feel burdened 
by it. This assumption, although it may be. sound, requires testing, and it is 
one goal of the author to? pursue this question.. 

The second goal o^ this ' research is to explore differences between middle- 
aged ..children caring s fbx: parents within their own home with those, whose parents 
reside elsewhere. It is? hypothesized that the burden of parent-caring may be 
greater for the former ^group, and that, in turn, they may be an 'at-risk 1 ; group. 
As Shanas (1979) notes, the likelihood of 1 cohabitation between elderly persons 
and their children increases significantly with age and as the bid person's 
health grows poorer. Thus, those children wha do share their home • in/ this way 
will probably be faced with having to provide a greater amount . of care for their 
parent and are" likely to have more burdens in that regard. "In addition, having 
the old person living under the same roof is likely to promote additional strains 
such as interference with the daily routines of the family. 

■ • ; V ■; ' STUDY POPULATION 

j . . ■ - ■ 

■ ■ ■ " ■ : " 

I . • : . 

The 51 middle-aged respondents reported on inj this research are. members 
of three-generation families living in a large urban, area. They vare drawn , 
from a/ pool of 592 persons. (four adults fronr~each of 148 three-generation 

f amilies)^interviewed as part of a larger investigation concerning intergenera- 

» 1 '"■ • ' \ ' ' ' ' 

tional relations. 



B. Cohler, G. Hagestad, and B. Neugarten. A Study of Three-Generation- 
Families.. Conducted at the Committee on Human Development at the University 
of Chicago. The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of the study f s 
project, .assistant Florence Halprin. 



Two steps were taken in selecting the respondents for the present study,. 
The first step was"to identify, of the : 148 .'original families, those in which " 
the two eldest generations resided together. Thirteen families met : this 
criterion. (In the original investigation, four members of each family had — 
been. interviewed: one grandparent; a middle-aged child and his or her spouse; 
and one young-adult grandchild.) For each of the thirteen families, there are 
interview data^f or^each middle-aged man and each middle-aged woman of the fami-. 
ly (husband and wife). ~>-^ / 

A matched-pair technique was employed to generate the second half of the 
study population. Families were selected which were ^similar in many ways to 
the first sub-group except for the residential location of the elderly family 
member. Families were matched by the sex of the grandparent and by linkage 
_(i..e., whether the grandparent was the parent of the husband or the wife). 
Thus, for every family in the first sub-group in which the middle-aged woman's 
mother was the old person interviewed,! there is a! family in the second sub-group 
in which the same relationship exists between the elderly respondent and the 
middle-aged children. Age of the old person was the next variable controlled 
for, then the ages of the two middle-generation respondents, and f inaliyr~as~~ 
a cru^gux^ontrol for social class position, the educational level of all three 
persons, the elderly parent and the two middle-aged respondents. The second 
sub-group yielded data for twelve men and thirteen women (the data for one 
son-in-law were unavailable) . In all, then, 51 respondents were involved, 26 
middle-aged women and 25 middle-aged men. 

It should be noted than any differences found to * exist beween children 
who reside with their aged parents and those who do not may be due to the 
possibly poorer health .status of the old people who do share a home "with 
their children. As stated above, old people tend to move in with children 
only when poor health' dictates the necessity to do so. Although the author 
attempted to control for th^s possibility by matching the sub-group's on- the — , 
age of the old person,- no direct measure of health states was obtained and 
thus, this possibility can not be ruled out in explaining the differences 
found, if any, between these two sub-groups. ^, 
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concei*rv,in relating an anecdote to the interviewer, each of the concerns was 
noted separately. Thus, for one respondent who revealed that 'she felt that 
her aged/ mother was too ill to be living on her own, the coding reflected 
worry about the old person's health and worry about the mother's living arrange- 
ments . 

J Thejse data were then analyzed on three dimensions of parent-concern. . The 

first dimension related simply tc whether or not the children reported being 

/ ■ ■ 1 



concerned jabout any aspect of their parent's advanced age. This variable, ex- 
/pressed doncern, was opierationalized through the use of a cumulative score 
(jy.e., the total number of— concerns voiced by the child). If one of more" con- 
cerns were mentioned, tlje respondent was scored as expressing concern. The 
second dimension analyzed, degree of concern expressed,* was also^operationalized 
via the cumulative worry score. Respondents voicing two or more concerns were 
rated' as, high on this variable and those mentioning no concerns or oniy one 
concern were scored as exhibitng a lwo level of concern.:' The nature or content^ 
of concerns mentioned was the third dimension of parent \concern assessed and 
was analyzed simply by generating frequencies indicating the number of respon- 
dents who reported vai'ious kind of concerns'. • V , ■ j 



• ; _S y< '' r ' FINDINGS ^ , 

The Burden of Parent-Carin g 

/ Table 2 summarized the results on both expression of burden and reported 
parent concern. T The findings on. the expression of burden associated with 
parent-caring reveal that overall Mess than 25% of respondents indicated per- 
ceiving of their filial duties as burdensome but that women were significantly 
more likely to do so than men; \ Examination /of the impact of sharing a house- • 
Hold with an aged parent or parent-in-law on the likelihood of reporting parent-? 
caring' to be burdensome reveals that .there is a slight tendency! for respondents 
living with their parent or parent-l^law^o|rep^ m P re fre " 

N quently than children whose aged parents or' parents-ii-law reside In a separate 
household. ■ ■ • 



F REQUENCIES OF EXPRESSED fiURDEN AND PARENT CONCERN (%) 



Expressed 
Burden 



/ 

Expressed 
Concern 



'Degree of 
Concern 



Hi Lo ' 



RESIDENTIAL LOCATION 
OF ELDERLY PARENTS:, 

Same Household (N=26) 



Diff. Household (N=25) 



31* 
16 



89 
84 



65** 35 
40 ' 60 



SEX OF RESPONDEN T: 

■/,'.' 
Daughters and Daughters- 
" in-law . V (N=26) 

Sons and Sons-in-laws 
\(N=25) 



85 



88 



58 42 
48 52 



TOTAL (N°51)- 



24 



86- 



53 



47 



***X 2 = 5.93 



**X 2 =3.26 



*X 2 =3.26 



The difference between daughters/daiighters-in-law and sons/sons- 
in-law is reliable at or beyond the 1 ..02 level. 

The difference between respondents living with their aged parents ; 
and respondents living in separate households from their, aged - t 
parents in the degree of expressed concern approaches significance 
at!, the .05 level. ' - 

The difference^betweeti respondents living with their .aged parents 
and' respondents living in separate 'households from their aged 
parfents in the expression J>£ feelings of burden approaches sig- 
nificance at, the ,05 level. 



Expression and Degree of Parent Concern 

The main finding with, regard to the expression of concern about aging 
parents oi: parents-in-law is^that the vast majority of respondents evidenced 1 
some kind of concern, 8^% overall. No differences were found between men and 
women on this measure. Respondent? were no more ^likely to report concern when 
parent and child resided together than when they lived, in different residences,. 

However, the results are slightly different when analyzing differences by 
sex and residential location in the degree of concern expressed. As indicated 
in Table 2, overall an approximately equal -percentage of- respondents expressed 
high and low levels of concern. But, Ae data show that respondents who share 
their home* with their aged parent or parent-in-law more frequently evidenced a 
high than a low degree of concern about the old person. This is in contrast 
to respondents who liye in a separate household from that of the old person, who 
are more likely to display low rather than high levels of concern. 

Daughters, and daughters-in-law were found to be more likely . x to express 
a high level of concern than a low level while sons and; sons-in-law are equal- 
ly likely to show either high or low- levels of vorry. While the ; differences , 
between respondents sharing their home with the old person and those who do not 
approached statistical significance, none of the findings on the ;degree of ex-, 
pressed concern are significant beyond an alpha level of .05. I. 

The Nature of Parent Conce rns 

— — ' ,i — ■ -j „ — 

The concerns voiced 'by each of the respondents about the problems of. 
their aged parents (or parents-in-la^) fell into six categories; concerns' about 
living arrangements, the generally increased dependency of the old person, , . 
worries about the old ^person's safety , concern over the old person's physical 
health, and mental health, anct worry about the old person's level of activity 
and social involvement. The categories, and the number and percentage of re- 
spondents who voiced concerns in each one of them are shown. in Table 3. 

.The. categories health, living arrangements, and personal safety are re- 
latively straightforward. A respondent was coded as evidencing 'worry 'about the 
old person's level of dependency if they indicated a general awareness of, change 



•TABLED 



■ \ 



THE FREQUENCY-W1TH WHICH VARIOUS CONCERNS ABOUT 
AOED3ARENTS ARE MENTIONED BY • •; V;- 
.CHILDREN WHO . VOICED AT LEAST ONE CONCERN {%) 



Areas of Concern 



Total 



Sex of Respondent 



-Daus./ 
Daus. -in- law 



Sons/ 

Sons-in-law 



Residence of. Old Person 



Same HH 



Diff , HH 



Living Arrangements 
Personal Safety . 
Dependency. !" 



Health 

Emotional Problems 
Activity Level 
Miscellaneous 



Total 



ERIQ 



16 

9, 



29 



16 



12 



11 



100 



16' 

.8 

10' 

33 

12 

14, 



49 



15 
10 
'6 
25 
19 
10. 
15 



'51 



13 

,13 
7 

34 
•11 
16 

7. 



.55 



20 

r) 

22 
22 

7 . 
16. 



45' 



in the degree to which the old person needed them for help in such areas as 
physical care, emotional support, financial assistance, etc. It; should be 
ndted, however, that a response was coded into" this category only when the 
major point of the respondent was the old person's overall increased dependency. 
This is, to'ibe contrasted to responses indicating concern over a specific . 
area in which the old person had grown more dependent, iii which case the re- 
sponse was coded in the category appropriate to the particular problem area 
discussed. ■ J|; 

Emotional problems included such things as the need for moral support d.ue 
to the death of a loved one or friend of the old person,-. sehility, f orgetfulness,- 
and lonliness. Activity level refers both to instances in which the child felt • 
that his or her aged parent (or parent-iri-law) was doing too^ much work around 
^the house or garden, and to concerns that the old person was isolated and unin- 
volved and ought to be more active. Finally; the miscellaneous category in- . 
eluded conceri^ about such problems as limited budgets, medical costs, and 
whether or not t]xe old person -should draw up [a will. 

It will be note'd that, as anticipated, there is some overlap in these 
categories with -the problem areas used by Lieberman ,.in her work on parent con- 
cern. \ Most notable"'in this regard are' the findings that health"related concerns 

. were also the, most frequently, mentioned by the sample reported on here and the' ... 

. t. ■ . - \ j .. - t . - \* 

relatively 'high number, of ''respondents also voicing worry* about the old person's 

need for emotional support., However; as projected, additional: concerns which 
she did .not 'investigate appear to be causing anxiety to the respondents,, in this 
research. /.Two of* the most significant of^these newly found areas of parent con- 
cern /were worries that ! the bid person was .either top active or not active' ' r 
■ enoiigh'. and 1 concerns about the : . living, arrangements of the old person; Additiona]^ 
ly, -while. Lieberman -reported that her respondents were frequently xbgnizant of| ; . 
changes related to the increased dependency of. the old p.ersbn\ this category ■ 
did not appear as frequently, in the present sample, with less than 8%, of re- 
spbridents /overall, reporting concern in this area. 

As' shown in Table 3, health related concerns dominate for the sample as 
a whole, for men ? an'd women, and for all respondents, regardless , of whether or 
not the two- generations live in the same household. It also appears that worries 



concerning the emotional prpbtfemSSof the v old person, and anxiety over where the. 
old person should; live a£e equally troublesome to each group of respondents . 
The only major deviation to this pattern is found in the ; sample of persons' shar- 
ing their> home with the aged parent or toarent-in-law. Here, health concerns ^ 
are even more frequent, but thi secondjmost frequently mentioned worry related 
to the old person's activity level^Also, these respondents were less likely 
than all other groups studied to. evidence concern over the emotional problems 
of the .old person. 

With regard to the effect of living arrangements of J: he old person vis-a- 
vis his or her children, the data in Table (3)substantiate the earlier findings 
that sharing a home with aged parents or parents-in-law leads the middle-aged 
child to display more concern about; the welfare of the oldpe'rson than if Pfr- 
ent and. child reside separately. This can be seen in. the figures indicatingV 
the percentage of the total number of concerns which were mentioned; by the two 
sub-grcmps of .the sample, with a larger percentage of the' total having' been 
the concerns of children whose parents reside with them (55%). .' * 

There were other differences between these two sub-groups as well., t ' 
Children wha-share their home /with their aged parents : 5 pr, parents-in-law tended 
to display greater concern over health related .problems , the activity level, of 
the old person, and the old person's personal safety than did respondents who 
did not share their home inj/thitf way. The latter group, in contrast, .appeared 
to be more worried ' than >t : hei/ former abb v ut the emotional problems, problems of 
living arrangements, or other problem areas. Thus, it does/appear that liv~ *" 
ing with one's aged parent or parent-in-law exposes a middle-aged child to a 
somewhat different picture of 6ld age- than if the child and parent do not live ' 
together. . . . ■ * V ' V • ''. 

\ c \ - o 

V- ^' ' IMPLICATIONS 



[;\ . There exi^t implications of these data for. our\ knowledge about adaptation 
in old-age. > Taking a "developmental approach to the life-span/ parentrcaring. r 
. would be seen as a developmental, tf ask, ^successful completion of which wijll aid 
the middle-aged individual in successfully handling the developmental; tasks* of- 
bid-age. Such a view was. put forth by Blenkner (1965) . . An additional argument 
made by /.developmental theorists is that it is only when a role\transition\is ^ 
unexpected or unanticipated t that it can be considered to be a crisis (Albrechf 
and Giit, 1975), and that, in turn, only .when such a crisis exists will the un- 



certainty wirszfii. results lead to anxiety, psychological s tress and poor per- 
formance as rasa Individual attempts to undergo the role transition./ 

It appears from the findings presented here that the vast major *ey of 
v repondents werr-e observing a great deal about . the problems of old. age ; 
their parents were lacing. It is possible that one consequence of. t 
that these parent-carers are learning what they can expect when they n 
old-age. Thus, parent-caring may prepare a child for what might oth 
be certain unexpected realities of life in one's last years and if this is so, 
their ability to adapt to these now anticipated realities is likely to be 
strengthened as a result. 

In trying to assess the .implications of the data on reported burden, a 
problem emerges.' On the one hand, one might conclude that these data provide 
evidence in support of the view that parent-caring duties are easily accepted, 
by middle-aged children and "«=m affectional and ethical response to parental 
need. 11 (Blenkner, 1965, p. 49). However, it may also be true that a social 
desireabili52» noxnciwas. in operation hnd that the majority of respondents were' 
just unwiUx^ to admit to what would likely^be a guilt • producing: response. 
Given the low: ipercentage of; respondents who did mention being burdened in some 
way by parent-caring, :Ln conjunction with - the findings that only the children 
faced. with the greatest responsibility in providing such care (daughters and-,. 
daughters?inKLaw especially those sharing their homes with the old person) were 
,at all likely to report such feelings, it appears that, at a certain point, 
providing for an aged person is likely to.be felt as burdensome but that it 
would-be socially and psychologically unacceptable .to admit . to such, feelings. 

< \ The implication to be found px this* f or social -programming is that, in 
some bases, provision of emotional counseling, rather than-'or as a supiplement 
t0 * " Ca f^- t: ^ in ^ • s . e "^ i " ces A-^ i "8 ht: -W™re useful for assisting the middle-a^ed ' 
zhlld : in dealing: wxth ^his ortordEmal duties v > . If these parent-caring ^hildre 
do haveV to deal with a mix of burd:ed and .'guilt vand^worry over their, aged parent, 
it is easy to understand the extent : of emotional strain they, face. Social- ' * 

^woiSsers ,Ain helping the middle-aged child to deal with this complex situation, 
would- be assisting not onl^the child >ut the;' parent as welly ;f or /i t wduld " - 
allow the child to -become a more acceptibng^S^iving, and therefore, more func- 



tional caretaker. Such assistance will also aid the children in the, long-: run 
for, in assuring more successful adaptation to the .fi^i^L crisis, they 
will -/He. more likely to • succeid in -dealing^ ^ 

adaptation to their own old-age. / x 

Also useful would be programs for educkting the mMrdle-aged child about 
the nature of old^age^ what aged' parents need most by way of care, and where 
they can get yarious^kinds of assistance i4 needed. Foriexample, because con- 
cerns over dependency, personal /safety, and living arrangements are so common, 
middle-aged children of aged parents stand to gain a great, deal from learning 
about senior-citizen housing subsidies^ or housing alternatives f tfr old people 
which would permit . them to maintain their independence as long as possible 
without jeopardizing their personaly^af ety or health in any way. If a' lack of 
.such information is the rule, a nd . ff it acts to heighten the worries of child- 
ren who are already greatly concerned about their parent 1 s welfare, a lot 
would be accomplished very easily by^making this information more readily avail- 
able, i / • ; 
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